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SA elections 
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Rob Fletcher waits to give his campaign speech after the SA meeting of Mar. 24. He lost his 
campaign for president of the class of 90 to Deb Rogers. (photo by Tony Flanagan) 
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Donahue is re-elected as president, 
proposal #1 passed overwhelmingly 


By bien Johnson 


4 ms For those of you who could 
not attend last week’s Student 


Association meeting, Brian 
Donahue was re-elected as Stu- 
dent Association president and 
Charlie Grace was elected vice- 
president. 

“Turn out was not that good 
this year,” said Rich Napolitano, 
chairman of general services and 
welfare for SA. Thirty-eight per- 
cent of the student body voted. 

Presidents and vice- 
presidents for each class are: 
Steve Creamer and Dan Thomp- 
son for the seniors, Rick Cote 
and Anne D'Angelo for the jun- 
iors and Deb Rogers and CJ. 
Spirito for the sophomores. 

Proposal #1 was approved 
overwhelmingly with a vote of 
410-33. The approval of the bal- 
lot will change the SA Constitu- 


Tuition hike. 


By Cassy Phares 

The tuition increase of $670 
per student next year will not 
only go toward an increase in the 
faculty's salaries. There will also 
be increases in many. other 
aspects of St. Michael's College. 

“The budget has not been 
divided up exactly because the 
departments could not request 
budgets until they knew exactly 
how much” money the school had 
to work with,” said Michael 


INDEX 


tion and in turn, re-structure the 
Executive Board. The office of 
president and vice-president 
will now be the only positions on 
the Executive Board , with the 
positions of Secretary and Treas- 
urer becoming chairperson posi- 
tions in the General Assembly. 

Six new positions in the G.A. 
were also created with the pas- 
sage of the ballot. The new posi- 
tions are Secretary of 
Communications, Sec. of 
Finance, Sec. of Academics, Sec. 
of Operations, Sec. of Student 
Policy and Sec. of Programming. 

“Once the job. descriptions 
have been put into the bylaws, I 
will post the positions and peo- 
ple can apply to me or Personnel 
and Nominations,’ Grace said. 


Personnel and Nominations 
will be run differently to elimi- 
nate bias in the selection pro- 


cess, said Grace. Under the new 
procedures, the candidates for 


-positions will be chosen by a 


concensus vote of the interview- 
ers. This process is in response 
to complaints that only friends 


of interviewers were being 
selected for positions, said 
Grace. 


Donahue received 88 percent 
of the votes for president while 
last-minute candidate John Daly 
earned 12 percent. Grace won 
his election with 73 percent of 
the votes. 

A run-off election was con- 


ducted for the senior class vice- 


president between Dan 
Thompson and Jim Stevenson. 
Thompson received 36 percent 
of the vote, Stevenson earned 34 
percent and Regina Cancellare 
got 21 percent of the votes. 
Thompson won the run-off as 
Stevenson conceded. 


will improve RA’s pay 


Associa- 
only 


Cadematori, Student 
tion treasurer. Therefore, 


approximate increases are 
known. 
Fringe Benefits for the 


faculty, such as medical and den 
tal insurance will be increased by 
eight percent, he said. 

There will be a four percent 
increase in student compensa- 
tion. Brian Donahue, Student 
Association president, said this 
means an increase in the salaries 
of Resident Directors, coordina- 
tors, and Assistants. 


There will be a three percent 
raise in the funds for general 
expenses. 

“As far as I've been explained, 
this includes things such as over- 
head projectors and desks,” 
Donahue said. ; 


Funds for library books should 
be increased by three percent. 


also be receiving money from 


this year’s graduating class 


The raise in tuition will also 
follow for nine percent 
increase in the financial aid 
ivatlable for students 

Funds for renovations should 
also be raised by nine percent 
and money available for new 


machinery should increase three 
percent. 


The Fiscal Affairs Depart- | 


ment figures out the budget, and 
following its review, it will be 
sent to the trustees. 


“In planning the budget they 
figure out all the expenses of the 
school they think they are going 
to have. Then they figure out the 


total amount of revenues. They 


then go through each depart- 
‘ment and determine how much 
money should be given to each 
area,’ Donahue said. 
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Alcohol may be 
served at P-Day 


By Tony Flanagan 
and 
Matt Engels 


The St. Michael’s outdoor 
drinking policy may be sus- 
pended for students of legal 
drinking age at the P-Day con- 
certif a proposal from the Social 
Committee is approved by 
President Paul Reiss. Committee 
co-chairperson Tom Hanna 
said itis likely that the proposal 
will receive the president’s 
approval. 

The proposal would allow all 
St. Michael’s students to attend 
the concert regardless of age 
or class standing. All students 
must present two forms of iden- 
tification, one being a St. Mi- 
chael’s ID, to be served. 

Jennie Cernosia, head of stu- 
dent activities, said the field 
where the concerts will be held 
will be divided by a fence, sep- 
_arating the serving and dancing 
areas. The Vermont State Liquor 
Board has approved this plan 
for serving for this one event, 
said Cernosia. Alcohol will 
only be served inside a double 
fenced-in area open to those 
of legal age, said Mike Samara, 
vice-president of student affairs. 
The concert area will be open 
from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. on Satur- 
day, April 25. 

Students are asked to keep the 
number of guests to one and all 
guests must have two forms of 
ID, preferably a Vermont liquor 
or driver’s license, said Cernosia. 


Assistant to the Vice Presi- 
dent of Fiscal Affairs, Warren H. 
Glesner of Essex Junction died 


at Fanny allen Hospital on 
March 24. We died of a heart 
attack 

¢ e f, : 


ttended from 
RCsiest 
Hleigh 
Teaneck, Ni. in 1978. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Laurie (Cohen) Glesner, his 4 
year-old daughter Talia, his par- 
ents, Harold D. and Virginia 
Glesner, who. live in Norwood, 
NJ., his maternal grandmother, 
Matilda Arcella of Northvale, 
N,J., and his uncle Raymond and 
aunt Philomena Arcella, also of 
New Jersey. 
“Described by “Exnest Guil- 
yin, vice-president of fiscal 


wer. ptaduated ‘from 


Dickieson Uni 


versity. if 


n, Pe 
Jjaffairs, as a “gentle giant,” 


_ 


Wee ‘Glaaiee (photo cour- 
ey ae eee ) 


Cernosia 
said 2,000 tickets will be sold, 


only in advance and they will 


probably cost about $5 each. 
Plastic mugs will be sold at the 
event and people can only 
drink from those containers, 
Cernosia said. Beer will be $1 or 
less, said Hanna. 


The bands Max Creek and B. 
Willie Smith are booked so far, 
and the Social Committee is also 
looking for another opening act, 
Hanna said. 


“Hey, you have to give the stu- 
dents what they ask for,” said 
Hanna. “Max Creek is a popular 
band at St.- Mike’s, so we 
responded.” 


Reactions concerning the cho- 
ice of Max Creek were varied. 
“It's not very original,” said 
Michelle Brosnahan. “Eve- 
ryone’s already seen Max 
Creek.” 


Kristen Blanchette said of the 
choice, “I think it’s awesome 
that Max Creek is playing. It'll be 
a heck of a lot better than last 
year [when the Ramones 
played]. I didn’t even pay atten- 
tion then.” 


Other events scheduled for 
the weekend are a free carnival 
on the same field as the concert, 
a road rally tricycle race around 
the campus and on Sunday, the 
band Pure Pressure will perform 


'on the soccer field. 
Fiseal affairs assistant 
Glesner dies at 32 


Glesner was said to have enjoyed 


playing basketball, raquetball, 
weightlifting shing. ; 
ig 
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The Student Resource 
Center will offer the follow- 
ing programs during the 
upcoming month. 

ON CAMPUS RECRUITERS 
April 21 

Vision Quest will be inter- 
viewing all interested stu- 
dents, from 9:00 a.m. until 
4:00 p.m. at the Student 
Resource Center. 


April 24 
UARCO INC. will be inter- 
viewing all interested busi- 
ness and accounting majors 
for the position of production 
management. These _inter- 
views will take place from 
9:00 a.m. until 4:00 p.m. at 
the Student Resource Center. 
Second interviews with 
McAuliffe Office Supply, 
Standard Register, and ADP 
will be happening soon. 
Please contact Lou DiMasi 
for more information. 


REMINDER: If you are look- 

ing for a 

‘summer _ job, 
stop by The 
Student Re- 
source Center 
and check our 
listings of in 
and out of 
state summer 
jobs! 
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Student Resource Center 













ONGOING SERVICES 
Resume Preparation every 
Wednesday 4-5 p.m. at The 
Student Resource Center. 






Part-time Job Service part- 
time job openings in the 
greater Burlington area. 
Check our bulletin boards in 
SRC and Alliot. 






Career Library a wide variety 
of informational sources on 
careers, graduate programs, 
and personal growth issues. 






DISCOVER COMPUTER 
computerized career guidance. 








Internship Development 
identifying and establishing 
internships. 







Big Brother/Big Sister Pro- 
gram spend time with local 
area children contact Gail 
Milla for more information. 










HOURS: Monday-Friday 
8:30-4:30 p.m. 
Evenings Monday- 
Thursday 
6:00-9:00 p.m. 












PHONE: EXT. 2547 
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Alan Harvey (looking dawn} and Jennifer Braley choose their 


housing for next year at room draw. (photo by Diane Marty) 


Crowding moves 
some off-campus 


By Jim Dietz 

It is a known fact that- St. 
Michael's College is over- 
crowded. “Skip” Laisure, direc- 
tor of residential life said this is 
because: "St. Mike's is so popu- 
lar. In the past couple of years 
very few students have with- 
drawn from living on campus, 
thus causing the overcrowding 
situation.” Laisure said this 
leaves less room for the fresh- 
men, which is why some have to 
live in lounges. 

One way to solve this prob- 
lem, Laisure said, is to have more 
accurate figures of how many 
students are going to withdraw 
from living on campus. 

“Part of the $200 deposit is to 
get better information of how 
many people expect to live on 
campus,” said Laisure. “Once we 
know this we can then deter- 
mine how many freshmen we 


can accept.” He also said there is 
a possibility that some incoming 
freshmen could end up living in 
a lounge. 

Some St. Michael’s students 
move off-campus. Many stu- 
dents now are finding them- 
selves apartments, some of 
which are less costly than living 
in the townhouses. 

“St. Michael's is a residential 
college,” Laisure said, “but there 
are applications available for 
students to move off-campus. 
We've allowed people to move 
off-campus because of the over- 
crowding problem we have, but 
we can deny students the right to 
“move.” 

He thinks students move off- 
campus because “It’s an issue of 
independence, students like to 
get away from the guidelines of 
the college.” Students also like to 
go somewhere where it’s quiet 
and secluded, Laisure said. 


Third world media coverage is lacking 


By Dana Cole 
Three St. Michael’s journal- 
ism students attended the 


annual convention of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor in Boston 
on the weekend of March 27-29. 
The Monitor, a highly respected 
international daily newspaper, 
brought together nearly 700 stu- 
dents, faculty, and professionals 
from colleges and universities 
throughout the United States 
and 12 countries, for a two day 


a 


Symposium centered around 
media responsibilities in third 
world countries. 

The symposium was broken 
down into nine categories rang- 
ing from how to cover impor- 
tant issues in third world 
countries to making the daily 
routine of third world people 
interesting to the first world 
reader. 

Symposium guests from five 
continents added insight to the 
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problems the media faces on this 
increasingly pertinent subject. 
Opening the symposium on 


Friday afternoon, orator Lester 


Brown, president of the World 
Watch Institute, discussed the 
importance of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America in matters of 
trade, debt, raw materials, popu- 
lation, migration, food produc- 
tion, pollution and growth 
impact on the northern world. 
Brown said the actions of the 
so-called first world directly 
affect the lives of everyone on 
the earth. An example he gave of 


this is the large hole opening in , 
the ozone layer over the polar’ 


caps of the earth, caused by 
excess release of fluorocarbons. 

Brown set the stage for the 
entire symposium when he 
stated that in year 2000, one out 
of every five persons born inthe 
world, will live in a third world 
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The Friday afternoon seminar 
was on covering the villages and 
towns of third world countries. 
Panelist Edward Girardet, a ten- 
year veteran of foreign corres- 
pondence of small villages in 
East Africa and Cambodia, 
explained the importance of 
interviewing people outside cap- 
ital cities in order to fully under- 
stand and analyze the true 
problems facing third world 
countries. Humphrey Tyler, 
senior assistant editor of the 
largest newspaper in Cape 
Town South Africa, reiterated 
the importance of gathering the 
news from the “real” people of 
the country. 

St. Michael’s Professor Tom 
McCormick attended a seminar 
on the difference between the 
independent-run press and the 
state-run press. Indonesian stu- 
dent Muflihana Yuni Uswanto- 
nowati rounded out the 
afternoon interacting with 
panelists discussing how media 
coverage differs in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 
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Horrors of 
El Salvador 


By Anne Geggis 

Joseph Stalin once said, “Ten 
million deaths is a statistic, one 
death is a tragedy.” America 
Sosa, a member of El Salvador’s 
alliance of Mother's of the disap- 
peared gave a lecture Friday, 
March 20, about the tragedy of 
one death in a war that has cost 
thousands of lives. 


Sosa, who has been in the 
United States for two years, : 
belongs to an organization called 
the CoMadres, the Committee of 
Mothers and Relatives of the 
| disappeared, Assassinated and 
Political Prisoners of El Salva- 
dor. Sosa is currently ona tour of 
New England. She spoke to an 
audience of 100 at McCarthy 
Arts Center through an inter- 
preter, Professor Kathleen 
Rupright. 


Sosa spoke of the tragedies in - 
her own family that prompted 
her to join the CoMadres. She 
said her 14-year old son was 
taken prisoner on his way home 
from school. The police accused 
him of being a guerilla fighter, 
she said. Sosa said her son was 
held for three months, naked 
and blindfolded so he would 
accept the accusations of his cap- 
tors. 


This type of treatment is 
allowed because of a law insti- 
tuted regularly by El Salvador’s 
U.S.-backed government called 
the State of Seige, she said. This 
law, according to Sosa, “elimi- 
nates people's civil and constitu- 
tional rights.” 


Sosa’s son was forced to sign 
an extra-judicial confession with 
no other witnesses except his 
interrogators and he was then 
sent to a penal colony for seven 
months, she said. After his 
release, he escaped to Mexico to 
avoid being re-captured by the 
government. Sosa said her son 
was not politically active. 


She said three months after 
her son was released, her hus- 
band was taken prisoner on his 
way home from work. When he 
did not return home from work, 
Sosa said she went to look for 
him in hospitals and police sta- 
tions. 

When she could not find 
him, she went to look among the 
dead. Sosa said she went looking 
for him “among all those bodies 

| that were mutilated, disfigured, 
or decapitated” in the “hidden ~ 
cemeteries,” or dumps for bodies © 
on the outskirts of El Salvador’s 
cities. 


Sosa showed the audience pic- 
tures in a photo album of muti- 
lated bodies. She couldn't find 
her husband among them. 


Eight days after her husband's 
disappearance, she received 
news that he was being held by 
the Treasury Police. Sosa said 
when she went to the police to 
demand his release, the police 
later released her husband 
claiming that “an error had been 
made.” Her husband had been 
tortured with electrical shocks to 
his head, she said. When Sosa 
brought her husband to the hos- 
pital, it was already too late. He 
died a few days later of internal 
injuries. 
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to bring fun into the campaign. (photo by Lisa Lavoy) 


Duo adds fun to election 


By Tony Flanagan 

Thirty-three hours after they 
decided to run for Student Asso- 
ciation president and vice- 
president, respectively, John 
Daly and Mark Sturges were still 
deciding on a campaign slogan. 

With less than 12 hours left 
before the polls opened, these 
two sat casually discussing their 
reasons for seeking election. 

“We're just trying to bring 
some fun into the campaign,” 
said Sturges. “Don’t get us 
wrong, we'll take this seriously 
— if we win.” 

Calling themselves the Nos- 
talgia Party, or the Ad-Hoc 
Party, they were still undecided 
at the time, Daly and Sturges 
seemed hopeful. “If John Ander- 
son could run in 1980,” Daly 
said, “we can run now.” 


Daly and Sturges received 19 and 


21 votes, 
That was not enough to get 
either elected. 


would oppose any tuition raise 
for any reason. The second point 
of their platform was only fully 
supported by Daly. He suggested 
that a slush fund be created to 
pay the fines of people caught 
with illegal kegs. Also, he would 
encourage people to break the 
rules concerning kegs. Hence 
the name: Nostalgia Party. 


Then what does Ad-Hoc 
Party mean? 
“I don’t know,’ answered 


Daly. 

Keep in mind, they had only 
been at this for 33 hours. 

Describing their evening 
campaigning, Daly said most 
people responded to them with 
“non-committal agreement — 
apathy.” Only a couple of people 
outwardly opposed the two, they 
said. For example, said Daly, 
“Charlie Grace, who was run- 
ning for SA _ vice-president, 
appeared to be not happy at all” 
to see us, because of his serious- 


The two candidates did havea ness concerning the campaign. 


platform. The main thrust of 
their campaign was that they 


“We're just trying to make 
this a campaign. I think it’s a 


Areas’s homeless 
aided by Waystation 


By Anne Geggis 

The problem of homelessness 
is not just a big-city pheno- 
menon. On any given night in 
downtown Burlington approxi- 
mately 100 people are out in the 
cold, according to Sister Lucille 
Bonvouloier of the Committee 
on Temporary Shelter (COTS). 

Between October and Febru- 
ary of this year, 264 different 
people sought shelter in The 
waystation, downtown Burling- 
ton’s shelter for the homeless. 
This number is higher than last 
year's figure. 


Bonvouloier says about 43 
percent of Burlington’s street 
people have mental health prob- 
lems. They are on the streets 
because of a recent development 
in mental health care called 
deinstitutionalization, she said. 

_ This movement was supposed to 
free mental health patients from 
inhumane and overcrowded con- 
ditions in mental hospitals. 
Once released, they would be 

“treated as outpatients in com- 
munity health centers. 

This plan, though~ praise- 
worthy, has not worked as it was 
planned for a variety of reasons. 
First of all, the government has 

the type of 

community-based mental health 
care that is needed. According to, 


ee 


files 


a recent Newsweek report, 63 
percent of all the nation’s men- 
tally ill dre not institutionalized. 
However, two-thirds of all local 
and state mental health funding 
still goes to depopulated mental 
_institutions. 

Another cause for the failure 
of deinstitutionalization lies in 
the fact that most states have 
abolished mandatory commit- 
ments to treatment for the men- 
tally ill. 

The rising cost of housing in 
Burlington is another reason for 
increasing homelessness. 
According to COTS, some of 
Burlington's homeless do have 
jobs, but simply can’t afford 
housing. Bonvouloier expects 
the number of Burlington's 
homeless to increase because of 
tighter housing and budget cuts 
in subsidized housing. 

Bonvouloier said nothing is 
forced on the guests of The 
Waystation. The Waystation 
simply provides a bed and a 
warm place to stay for the night. 

The guests of The Waystation 
range in age from six months old 
to 84 years old. However, the 
largest category of people are 
between 26-40 years old. More 
than half the people at The 


Waystation have at least 12° 


years of education, Bonvouloier 
said. 





Mark Sturges and John Daly entered the SA elections at the last minute hecausechey said they wanted 


travesty that somebody can run 
unopposed.” 

“The SA has been kind of a 
bland organization, let's face it,” 
said Daly. Both incumbent Pres- 
ident Brian Donahue and newly- 
elected vice-president Grace 
were running unopposed until 
Daly and Sturges stepped 
forward. 

Despite a couple of conflicts, 
the two said they enjoyed their 
campaigning. 

“We thought of campaign slo- 
gans while walking through the 
quad,” said Daly. 

Sturges added, “My slogan is: 
‘It'll be the first time I accomp- 
lished anything.’ ” 

What does that mean? 

“T don’t know,” he answered. 
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Money is available for 
students to research 


By Dennis Murray 

As in previous years since 
1976, students in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism have the 
opportunity to use funds offered 
through the Reader’s Digest 
Foundation Travel Research 
Grant, said Andrea Beaderstadt, 
professor of journalism at St. 
Michael's College. 


The $1,500 grant is used 
primarily for print journalism, 
Beaderstadt said. 


“It gives students funds to do 
stories that they might not oth- 
erwise be able to do,” she said. 


The money can be used for, 


long distance telephone calls, 
travel, lodging, meals or other 
expenses used in gathering 
information for a story. 


St. Michael's started receiving 
the grant in 1976. At that time 
the gift was $1,000. In 1979, the 
donation was raised to $1,500, 
$750 per semester, and it has 
remained at that amount. The 
department hopes to get an 
increase in the future, she said. 
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The terms of the grant are 
that the funds may only be used 
by students for travel or research 
and that a published story has to 
be produced. At the end of the 
year the stories written are sent 
to Reader's Digest, along with a 
report listing the amount of 
money distributed and its 
purpose. 


The grant was formed in 1955 
by Reader’s Digest founder 
DeWitt Wallace, who was con- 
cerned that the cost of travel and 
research made it difficult for stu- 
dents of journalism to pursue 
stories off campus. The program 
has awarded more than $1.8 mil- 
lion over the past 30 years to 
student journalists and will be 
donating $300,000 over the next 
three years. 


Forty-nine schools across the 
country, ranging from large uni- 
versities to small colleges, are 
involved in the program. St. 
Michael's was one of four small 
colleges awarded money this 
year, said Beaderstadt. 
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Giving women a break 


The Supreme Court recently 
ruled that employers may some- 
times favor women and members of 
minorities over better qualified men 
and whites in hiring and promoting 
to achieve a better balance in the 
work place. 

The ruling makes it easier for 
employers to give women a break. 
Before the ruling, an employer who 
promoted a woman ovér a man was 
susceptible to being sued by the 
‘man. An employer could not pro- 
mote a woman to achieve a better 
balance without first admitting a 
prior imbalance, which would open 
the employer to lawsuits from 
women. 

American women have been stuck 
in low-paying, dead-end jobs since 
they first began entering the job 
market. Even the jobs that required 
advanced education, such as nurs- 
ing, offered little chance for 
advancement. 


How to park at SMC 


Since September, students at St. 
Michael’s have been complaining 
about the parking situation on cam- 
pus. Students seem to think there 
isn’t enough parking on south cam- 
pus to satisfy the needs of every car 
owner at peak hours. 

In March, the new building 
opened up, and more cars began fil- 
ling up the south campus lots. 

The most common complaint is 
that students can’t find a parking 
spot near their class, so they park 
illegally, and in the process are late 
for class. 

The problem is not a lack of park- 
ing space, the problem is a lack of 
effort. 

St. Michael’s provides more than 
enough parking on campus to 
satisfy the number of students and 


; Sgt I Pes 


Editorial Board 





Women, like minorities, are often 
denied the opportunity to prove 
they can do the job as well as a man. 
The Supreme Court ruling is a posi- 
tive step toward true equal oppor- 
tunity employment. The court 
realized that if women are ever to 
obtain equal standing in the work 
place, they must be allowed to gain 
the necessary experience to 
compete. 


However, many white. males will 
complain that employers will no 
longer hire and promote on the basis 
of merit and service. This complaint 
will be valid if employers automati- 
cally hire by race and gender. 


The Supreme Court’s ruling is 
designed to help alleviate the effects 
of discrimination in the work place. 
Eliminating descrimination is an 
incredible, probably impossible 
task. But the ruling is a positive step 
in the right direction. 


faculty with cars. Along with the 
Ryan and chapel lots, parking is 
available facing Route 15 and in the 
back of the Ross Sports Center. 

Students don’t want to make the 
walk from their car to class unless it 
takes less than five minutes. The 

‘worst possible scenario imaginable 
would be having to park behind 

- Ross Sports Center with a class in 
Bergeron. How long is that walk? It 
is not too much to ask a student to 
walk five minutes to get to class. 

At schools much larger than St. 
Michael’s, students must often allow 
themselves at least a half-hour to get 
to class on time. 

The simplest way to solve the sup- 
posed parking problem is not to add 
more space, but to acquire the initia- 
tive to make a short walk. 





lony Flanagan 
Scott Fletcher 
Richard Pesce 
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LETTERS 





Responding to 
George Snell 


To the Editors: 
Dear George, 

I have read and enjoyed 
your articles in The 
Defender over the past year. 
They are honest. They Ms 
direct. They are witty. They 
are humorous. They are also 
completely off-the-cuff, 
unresearched, often ignor- 
ant personal commentaries 
on subject of your choice. 
And one of your off-the- 
cuff, unresearched, ignorant 
statements has made me 
angry. In the last article you 
wrote (thank God for small 
favors) you stated: “Dumb- 
est move of the year award 
goes to Social Committee 
for booking Max Creek for 
P.Day”. Well, George, I co- 
chair the Social Committee 
with Ton Hanna. And I’ve 
put in a lot of hours and a lot 
of effort this year planning 
and expediting activities 
that people like you demand 
and excoriate. I resent your 
comment for a number of 
reasons. You utilized a piece 
of unreleased information. 


_ You published it with nega- 


tive innuendo in the school 
newspaper before we had a 
chance to release it. Maybe 
you didn’t realize, George, 
that I’ve been working all 
year with the administra- 
tion, the social committee, 
the President’s office and the 
recommendations of the stu- 
dent body for general 
events, and yes, “Spring 
Weekend”. You’ve done 
nothing. You haven't 
attended a social committee 
meeting, offered help or 
given advice. Oh, I must cor- 
rect myself. You did offer 
me one bit of advice about 
three weeks ago in Jenny’s 
office. You said, and I quote 
you. “Max Creek, that’s 
cool.” 


Well, George, I personally 
can’t fathom giving a dumb- 
est move of the year award 
to anyone. But let’s say, 
hypothetically, of course, if I 
were to award a hypocrite of 
the year award, it wouldn't 
require much more intelli- 
gence than that which you 
exhibited in your last article 
to figure out who I'd give it 
to. 


Neila Anderson 





Option to 


Planned Parenthood 


To the Editors: 

Under the heading, “Help 
for Pregnant Women is 
Available,” your reporter 
‘leaves the impression (3/ 18) 
that the only non-campus 
“helping” group in this area 
for a couple facing an 
unplanned and/ or “unwant- 
ed pregnancy is Planned 
Parenthood. We all know 
the sort of “help” they tend 
to recommend: since you 
arrive too late for their plan- 
ning, they are only too ready 
to help you by vacuuming 
out your parenthood once 
you already have it! 

Perhaps the seeming bias 
of your reporter was simply 
lack of facts about alterna- 
tive organizations. For 





those experiencing crisis 
pregnancies and wishing to 
explore the variety of non- 
violent options open to 
them, the “Burlington Crisis 
Pregnancy. ‘Center’ eis 
located on the corner of 
Pearl and Willard (323 Pearl 
St.); their phone is 658-2184. 
They do free pregnancy tests 
and provide information, 
support and referrals in a 
caring and confidential 
environment. 


Rosemary Reiss 


A reminder 


to S.W.A.C. 


To the Editors: 

Recently, the Seniors 
received a letter from the 
Student Resource Center, 
prompting those S.W.A.C.’s 
(Seniors without a clue) to 
get one quick. We’re fielding 
questions from every direc- 
tion concerning life after 
May 17. Our parents 
‘politely ask each week about 





businesses with manage- 
ment training programs and 
a healthy starting salary. We 
visit the mailroom thrice 
daily. 

Meanwhile, in the midst 
of our all-out campaign for 


the perfect offer. our other 
concerns fall by the wayside. 





A NOT 
UNREASONABLE 
QUESTION, 
ACTUALLY... 














Who do we really want to 


work for? what goals do. 
these corporations espouse? 
Do they manufacture wea- 
‘pons? Invest in South 
Africa? Discriminate? 
Endanger the environment? 


The first thing we'll learn 
is that government lacks the 





prospective offers — prefer- - 
ably offers from growing | 


resources and the influence 
' of the corporate world when 
there are social issues to be 
addressed. Social problems 
wil not be solved by govern- 
ment alone. 


























































- Most often, corporations 
just chug along flying the 
flag of free enterprise and 
leave social justice in the 
hands of a few passing lib- 
eral public administrators. 

If we've come this far 
without realizing that this 
isn’t working, the diploma 
received May 17th isn't 
worth its retail price in yen. 
Twenty percent of the peo- 
ple in this country (us) own 
seventy five percent of the 
wealth. ; 





We need jobs and mean- 
ingful careers, and own the 
righ to capitalize on the edu- 
cation we've worked for and 


living. But to simply 
acquiesce in a system we 
know as grossly iniquitous is 
below us. 


cal or supportive about their 


the corporations for which 
we work are not partner to 


onmental exploitation. We} 
may even choose to work for) 
socially-nurturing policies. | 


Government and business 
need not be such strange 
bedfellows. Together, with} 
proper 
common purpose, social} 
problems can be efficiently} 





that we do not have to sacri- 
fice our values to be success- 
ful in this world. That is the 
clue. 

Patricia M. Coates 


The Defender welcomes letters to the editor and opinion pieces. Submissions should be 


typed, doubled-spaced and not exceed two typewritten pages. All submissions must 
include an address, telephone number and signature. Send them to: The Defender, St. 
Michael's College, Winooski, Vt. 05404. Please keep in mind The Defender will not 
resume publication until September. i 


secure a decent standard of| — 


about our employers, criti-| 


standards of social responsi-| __ 
bility? We must insist that) 


coordination and| — 


any form of human orenvir-| — 


those which actively pursue) 


addressed. I believe firmly| — 
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The Guilt Bus 


By Scott Fletcher 
I took the city bus to Burlingtonlast week. I needed to 
use the library downtown and the bus seemed like a 
onvenient way to make the trip. 

If you want to get a feel fora city and its people, ride the 
bus. You can hang out in the classy section of town or the 
red-light district, but those parts of a city cater toa special 
audience. Most of the people that ride the city bus are not 
rich and many of them are not what I would call poor. 
The people that ride the city bus are average, they make 
up the guts of a city. 

I did not speak with anyone for the entire trip, except 
for a quiet “thank you” to the driver when he dropped me 
off on my return trip. The bus was nearly empty when I 
got on. It filled up, but was almost empty when I got off. 
I sat near the back, far enough away to observe dis- 
creetly, but close enough to hear snatches of conversa- 
tion. I don’t think I was eavesdropping, it is difficult to 
have a private conversation on a city bus, and I don’t 
think I intruded on anyone’s privacy. That is what I 
think, I can’t control what you think, but it doesn’t bother 
me anyway. 

’ An older woman, in her 70s, got on and walked past the 
section reserved for the elderly at the front of the bus, 
leven though there were several empty seats. She sat in the 
seat closest to the window and put her bag of groceries on 
he seat next to her, closest to the aisle. The way she sat 
was almost as if the bag was a wall between her and the 
rest of the passengers. 

She was a widow. She still wore her wedding ring on 
her hand, but she had bought only a few groceries, 
enough for only one person. She had things like a half- 
loaf of bread, one can of vegetables and one quart of 
milk. She also had a coffee mug, which she carefully 
re-wrapped in its tissue paper when she put it back ina 
ittle box. One coffee mug. She was a widow. 

A young woman had some difficulty lifting a baby 
arriage onto the bus, and after some trying, managed to 
gently set it down in the elderly section at the front of the 
bus. She payed only one fare and the driver did not ask 
her for another. , 

She was a bit on the heavy side. She was wearing a 
plain gray sweatshirt, faded blue jeans and tennis shoes. 
For the gray, overcast day, she was not dressed warmly 
enough. Her baby, a girl, was in a little pink jogging 
outfit. For the damp weather, she was not dressed 
warmly enough either. 

The girl was about my age. She did not wear any 
jewelry, rings or whatever. She looked very tired, as tired 
as I was. She wore no make-up, and she was not attrac- 
tive. Her carriage took up most of the aisle, and people 
had to turn sideways to get by either way. She could have 
been my sister. 

The thing that troubled me was the way she looked at 
her baby. It was healthy and well-cared for, but she didn’t 
look at it like her heart would break if someone took it 
away from her. She looked at it as if she couldn’t believe it 
was there. 

Perhaps it was because she was the only other person 
on the bus my own age or maybe because I was looking at 
her child, but she happened to catch my gaze, and neither 
of us looked away for about five seconds. Five long 
seconds. 

The strange thing was that I felt 1 was reading her 
thoughts and that she was reading mine. Without speak- 
ing a word, we exchanged an entire conversation in five 
seconds. - 

How could you let that happen to you, | thought. 

It wasn’t my fault, she answered. 

How can you live like this, | answered, where is he? 
He’s gone, as if you didn’t know. And what difference 
does it make? Don’t you think were better off like this? 

I don’t know, | answered. What are you going to do? 

What do you expect me to do? What would you do? 

I didn’t know so I looked away. The entire episode 
took five seconds. I didn’t look back. 

I sat on the bus with an unwed mother and a widow 
that were incredibly different with so much in common. 
Turning my head did not make either go away. 

The bus filled up, and then began emptying. I got off 
before either of the women did. I’m glad I did. | already 
knew more about them than I cared to. I can turn my 
head or get off the bus, but I can’t make either go away. 
Alighting from the bus, the sky was gray and somber. So 
































































































SMC Health Services 
LOCATION: Alumni Hall/lower level 


HOURS: Monday-Friday 8:00 am - 10:00 pm 
Saturday & Sunday 10:00 am - 10:00 pm 
Gynecology - Mondays 1:00 pm - 8:00 pm 
COMPLETE HEALTH CARE - outpatient services, lab tests, 
sexual health, allergy shots, referrals and health education 


PHONE X2234 
DIRECTOR: Jane Campbell, RNC 


By Paul Beique 

Back when St. Michael’s was 
a men’s college run and taught 
predominately by Edmundites, 
new buildings were named after 
priests — the Reverends 
Prevel, Sullivan and Alliot to 
name three. Recently, however, 
people have been spending 
small fortunes to affix their 
monikers on new structures. 
Michael and Margaret donated 
a bundle for the McCarthy Arts 
Center and Vincent C. Ross has 
been immortalized in brick and 
polyeurethane for contribu- 
tions made in his name. 

This is a plea to President 
Reiss, the Development Office 
and the Campaign for Excel- 
lence to return to the ways of 
our founders and christen the 
new building in the name of one 
of the finest men to share wis- 
dom of another time with a 
hopelessly modern student 
body, the late John Donoghue. 
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Naming the new building - 
A vote for Donoghue 


He was a gentleman in every 
sense of the word, a man of wit 
and compassion who spent 
more than 50 years at St. 
Michael’s, as a student, as 
founder of the first student 
newspaper, as the first public 
relations director and as 
founder of the journalism 
department (now the only such 
department in Vermont). He 
was at one time the college’s 
music director and taught in 
four academic concentrations. 
He was an assistant Judge in 
Chittenden County for eight 
years and is perhaps best 
remembered as an eloquent 
and gentle music critic for the 
Burlington Free Press. 
Gentlemen and ladies I 
implore you, renew the venera- 
ble tradition of St. Michael’s 
College. Discard the heartless 
practice of selling name recog- 
nition to the wealthy. Next toa 
$500,000 donation from the 


Edmundites, the largest gift to 
the Campaign for Excellence is 
a $275,000 challenge grant 
from the Kresge Foundation of 
Michigan which reportedly has 
$800 million in assets. What 
knowledge could they possess 
of the kindnesses of John 
Donoghue or the lifelong dedi- 
cation of an Edmundite priest? 


You may argue that there is 
already a scholarship fund in 
John Donoghue’s name. Ipso 
facto, you also know the fund 
was created byhis family and 
friends before his death and it 
in no way uses college capital. 

Indeed, financial pressures 
are great, but there is an urgent 
need to remember donations of 
another sort, those which 
transcend the boundaries of the 
boardroom. Remember the 
enduring gifts of John 
Donoghue, on which no price 
can be placed. 


Sullivan opposes Planned 
Parenthood abortion clinics 


To the Editors: 

Astounded is no word for 
it — use of Planned Parent- 
hood services recommended 
as an alternative to the col- 
lege Health Service and Stu- 
dent Resource Center! (The 
Defender March 8, 1987, p. 
9) 

Why not forget Planned 
Parenthood and use both 
campus Health Services, 
open night and day, and the 
SRC? These two campus 
services follow good morals, 
are under Catholic auspices 
and are student oriented. 

My objection to students 
patronizing Planned Par- 
enthood is as follows: 
Planned Parenthood of 
Northern New England is a 
member organization of 
Planned Parenthood Feder- 
ation of America (PPFA) 
the largest single operator of 
abortion facilities in 
America. 

PPFA boasts of over 50 





COUPON 


so-called clinics (abortion 
chambers — death cham- 
bers is a more accurate title) 
that perform up to 85,000 
abortions a year. When 
none of its abortionists are 
accessible, women are 
referred to other abortion- 
ists. The number of women 
so referred is in the tens of 
thousands. 


Through PPFA’s member 
organization parental rights 
have been completely strip- 
ped away. How? by giving 
out abortifacient pills and 
contraceptive devices to tee- 
nagers — an inducement to 
promiscuity. Teenagers who 
do not want to carry their 
baby to term will be given 
information as to the availa- 
bility of abortion asa viable 
option without knowledge 
or consent of the parents or 
guardians of the minor. 


In addition, PPFA fosters 


Presents Bodybuilding Championships 


Tickets available In Student 


Life Office (Jenny), Alllot Hall 


Buy one — get one free 
Pre-judging begins at 10 A.M. 
Saturday, April 25, 1987 


$ 


SEE PAGE IO 


TICKETS: PREJUDGING — $5.00 


APRIL 25. 1987 


sterilization and a few of its 
publications have been 
known to condone immoral 
sexual practices too inde- 
cent to put in print. 


Planned Parenthood calls 
itself pro-choice. In fact, 
anti-choice is a better desig- 
nation as shown by their 
opposition to informed cho- 
ice by not letting teenagers 
and adult women know 
what goes on inside abortion 
(death) chambers. If these 
teenagers and adult women 
knew, abortion often would 
not be chosen. 


Thus, we see Planned Par- 
enthood provides no moral 
standards in human sexual- 
ity. The ethical teachings of 
history’s moral teachers on 
promiscuity are ignored. 


Joseph D. Sullivan 
Assistant Reference Librarian 


GOL D’S GYM 
of VERMONT 
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Incumbent President of the 
Student Association, Brian 
Donahue, above, will con- 
tinue to head the SA next 
year. He received 88 percent 
of the votes for president in 
the Mar. 26 elections. 
(photo by Tony Flanagan) 





Jane Campbell, pictured at 
right, after voting at the 
recent elections. Only 38 
percent of eligible voters 
cast ballots this year. (photo 
by Lisa Lavoy) 


Daly/ Sturges... «=: 


Sturges added, “Some people 
look at the SA as a front to make 
students think there is an actual 
student government.” Sort of 
like the mafia and their pizza 
fronts, he said. 

An example of inaction by the 
SA cited by Sturges was P-Day. 
“T think you can have it (P-Day 
with alcohol) some way, maybe 
even off-campus.” 


Daly interrupted, ‘No, no, I 
think you may have heard that 
from me when I was really 
cocked,” he told his partner. 

Apparently feeling optimistic 
about the election, Daly said, 
“When I turn 35, I'll definitely 
run for President of the U‘S. It’s 
more interesting than collecting 
stamps, or even gardening.” 

As Sturges picked up the 


EITHER 1 CALZONE OR “3 
1 ANTIPASTO with garlic bread 


with the purchase of any large pizza 





TUDENTS GO HOME 


AND SAVE 35% ON YOUR RETURN TRIP* 


Vermont Transit cruises the roads 





International 
Corner 





By Elizabeth Dodge 

He came here in 1981 only 
speaking a few words of English. 
Today, he is a reporter for the 
Burlington Free Press, and to 
him, Vermont is “paradise.” His 
name is Enrique Corredera, and 
he is a 1985 graduate of St. 
Michael's College. 

After finishing high school in 
Mexico City, where he grew up, 
Corredera decided to come to the 
United States to learn English. 
He had a few English courses 
under his belt, but he admits he 
knew very little of the language. 

One of the first things that 
overwhelmed him, he said, was 
the newspaper. He said he 
remembers seeing the Free 
Press for the first time at a news- 
stand in the airport and 
thinking to himself that becom- 


his future. To someday be able to 
read and understand that news- 
paper was unthinkable to 
Corredera back then, let alone 
becoming a reporter for it. He 
knew that if he could not learn 
English, he would nevertheless 
benefit from his experiences. 
He spent his first semester at 
St. Michael's in an intensive pro- 
gram, and the next three in the 
Associate English Program. 
After completing his second 
year, the economy in Mexico 
declined and he had to go home. 
In January, 1984, he returned to 


phone to speak to his campaign 
manager, or recruit one to be 
accurate, Daly created another 
campaign slogan: “If elected, 
we'll make Attila the Hun look 
like a fairy.” 

What does that mean? 

“I don’t know.” 

Give him a break, he had only 
been at this for 33% hours. 


Papa Franks 
655-2423 


13 W. Center St. 
Winooski, VT 


One Block West of Main St. Graffiti 


COUPON MAY BE USED TWICE 





ing fluent was a long way into, 


ISP grad is succeeding 


as reporter at Free Press 


st. Michael's and entered the 
undergraduate program as a 
journalism major. He got his 
degree in December, 1985, and 
officially graduated in June 1986. 

Coming from a city with a 
population of 17 million, he said 
he immediately appreciated the 
peaceful atmosphere in Ver- 
mont. He thought St. Michael's 
was beautiful and enjoyed living 
in such a clean place, with fresh 
smelling air. “You don’t appre- 
ciate all Burlington has to offer 
until you are away from it for 
awhile,” he said. 


Corredera said he was never 
an honor student in high school, 
but at St. Michael's he was 
named to both the Dean’s List 
and National Dean’s List. Dur- 
ing his final semester he carried 
six courses and wrote for both 
The Defender and The Essex 
Reporter. Although he did not 
have much of a social life back 
then, he is glad to be presently 
reaping the benefits of all his 
effort. 

His first job was in Connecti- 
cut at The Bristol Press, but 
| whenever he was back in Ver- 
mont he visited the Free Press, 
as he had been offered an intern- 
ship there. This past fall, an edi- 
tor at the Free Press called him 
and asked him to send up some 
of his work, and he was soon 
hired as a suburban reporter for 


Chittenden County. 

So far he has been at the Free 
Press for three months. “It’s a 
real challenge every day,” says 
Corredera. He said he likes to do 
many different things and that 
he does not like feeling attached 


to an office. 


Corredera said there has been 
a push in the newspaper indus- 
try recently for employing 
minorities. This may have 
helped him to get his foot in the 
door, but he said it will not 
hinder his progress. He plans to 
continue what he is doing for the 
next few years at least, and then 
think about moving upward. 
There are two directions he 
mentioned taking. The first is to 
gradually move on to bigger and 
better papers. The second is to 
move up from reporting to copy 


- editing and then possibly to edit- 


ing. At this point, though, he is 
very content. 

In regards to his education at 
St. Michael’s, Corredera spoke 
highly of the variety of the cur- 
riculum. He said he is thankful 
tohave been exposed to many 
subjects, including history and 
political science. 

He plans to marry this June in 
Mexico, to a fellow St. Michael’s 
graduate, and although his fam- 
ily wishes he would stay and set- 
tle down there, they understand 
— he has found his niche in Ver- 
mont. 


Students support ruling — 
on affirmative action — 


By Simone Johnson 

Wednesday, March 25, 1987, 
the Supreme Court upheld the 
Santa Clara, Calif. County Trans- 
portation Agency’s decision to 
comply with affirmative action 
stipulations. 

The 6-3 Supreme Court ruling 
in favor of affirmative action on 
the basis of sex is said to be a 
major civil rights victory for 
women in the workplace. 

At St. Michael's College, stu- 
dent responses to questioning 
about the ruling varied. Aside 
from those who pleaded ignor- 
ance about civil rights and affir- 
mative action and refrained 
from comment, there were stu- 
dents who said the ruling was 
fair and just while others said it 
discriminated against men and 
harmed the institutions 
involved. 


“Im in favor of it,’ said 
Theresa Joseph. 

Kate Devers said, “Women 
should have equal rights in the 
job market, they should have an 
equal opportunity to have the 
same positions as men in the 
workforce. It’s a real good thing 
this got passed. It’s one thing for 
society to say women should 
have equal rights and another to 
implement them. We, as stu- 
dents, are so sheltered with our 
friends and families that we 


crimination that takes place out 
there.” 

Amy Williams said, “I don’t 
have any strong opinions on the 
subject.” An economics, pre- 
med student, Williams added, ‘I 
hope to make my own opportun- 
ities. I'm going into a field that is 
traditionally male-dominated. I 
think more can be accomplished 
by women going out and prov- 
ing themselves than through 
court action like this.” 

Rob Fletcher, a biology major 
with the intention of going to 
medical school said, ‘Sure. 
nothing can take my job. It’s on 
the books now that firms can’t 
discriminate against women. | 
have no _ prejudice against 
women.” 

Joe O'Leary said, “I agree with 
it, too. But it’s good and bad. It 
may be detrimental to a firm if it 
must hire someone who is 
unqualified.” 

Joe Freehill, a political science 
major agrees with the affirma- 
tive action ruling. “I think affir- 
mative action is good as long as 
it doesn’t discriminate against 
men, but I guess there’s no way 
to safeguard against that.” 

Someone in the room called 
out, “People should just be , 
taught not to discriminate.” 

Freehill responded, “Yeah, 
but that doesn’t do anything 
about knocking down the tree of 


from Burlington to Boston with lots 
of trips every day. We'll take you 
home and bring you back for far less 
than it costs to fly. Call your Vermont 
Transit agent today for schedule 
information. 











discrimination.” 


SMC Health Services 
LOCATION: Alumni Hall/lower level 
HOURS: Monday-Friday 8:00 am - 10:00 pm 
Saturday & Sunday 10:00 am - 10:00 pm 
Gynecology - Mondays 1:00 pm - 8:00 pm 


aren't aware of the type of dis-_ 
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Teaching is Bolduc’s first priority 


By John Jennings 

Start with the obvious. Sociol- 
ogy professor Vincent Bolduc is 
above all else; a teacher. In an 
age where college faculty often 
feel they have to publish their 
studies or perish into academic 
oblivion, Bolduc sees working 
with students as his number one 
job. 

The bearded professor rejects 
the traditional belief that college 
faculty should emphasize 
advancing their own studies, 
while patronizing students with 
condescending lectures. 

“In grad school we are given 
the impression that great pro- 
fessors lecture on esoteric things 
from their private ivory towers, 
above the clouds to the grateful 
masses huddled below,’ Bolduc 
said, 

“I've since learned that the 
great teachers are on a journey 
with them through a very real 
world,” he said. “We have to 


’ start with students at their own 


level.” 


Bolduc “backed into’ sociol- 
ogy in the mid-sixties, while he 
was an undergrad at Notre 
Dame. 

“] was a business major at the 
college and realized that it was 
not going to make me happy,” 
he said. “I took sociology because 
it offered the fewest courses in 





Prof. Vincent Bolduc, who has coer, indi at St. Michael's s since 1974 says students today are more 


like students were in the 50’s. (Photo by Lisa Lavoy) 


order to graduate.” 

After college, the Springfield, 
Mass. native returned home and 
became a social worker in nearby 
Chicopee, because “there was 
nothing else to do.” 


He graduated in the late six- 
ties, when Piesident Lyndon 
Johnson's “great society” federal 
welfare programs were in full 
swing. Billions of federal dollars 
employed thousands of social 
workers, including Bolduc. 

While federal money was 


being spent at home to fight 
poverty, it was also being spent 
abroad to fight a war in South 
Vietnam. Bolduc resisted the 
subsequent military draft and 
declared himself a consciencious 
objector. 


“T felt as though it was wrong 
to kill a person,” he said. 

Many saw his rejection of the 
war as unpatriotic. 

“I was frequently called a 
commie pinko,” he said. His par- 
ents reluctantly accepted his 


decision to fight the draft. 
Frustrated by the “low intel- 
lectual interests” of his fellow 
social workers in Chicopee, Bol- 
duc left Massachusetts in 1970, 
to pursue a doctorate degree at 
the University of Connecticut. 


With his doctorate in sociol- 
ogy pending, Bolduc began 
teaching at St. Michael’s in 1974. 

He came to Vermont in part, 
because of a love of the outdoors. 
Despite living in suburban 
South Burlington, Bolduc boasts 


Professor-author Ferdinand 
Says English is imperative 





Dr. Joseph F erdinand, an assistant professor of modern lan- 
guages at St. Michael’s has recently written a book about French 
novelist Jean Giono, (Photo by Lisa Lavoy) 


By Anne Geggis 

“T believe that to become fully 
educated, you must know how to 
speak English,” 
Ferdinand, explaining his deci- 
sion to come to the United 
States. 

Ferdinand, an ‘assistant pro- 
fessor of modern languages at St. 
Michael's College, was born in 
Haiti. He was raised on an island 
with its own pronounced cul- 
ture, and he describes his home- 
land as “very romantic, except 
for the political situation.” 

Ferdinand said he never 
imagined that he would leave 
Haiti permanently. After college 
he wanted to see the world and 
fulfill his dream of studying 
abroad. 

“At 19-years-old I believed i in 
freedom,” Ferdinand said. “I 
wanted to learn a skill and come 
back.” 

After earning his bachelor’s 
degree in literature, Ferdinand 
left Haiti to teach in Zaire. He 
livedin France for one year, 
before deciding to come to the 
United States. 

Ferdinand earned his docto- 
rate in French literature from 
Tufts University. Since then, he 
has taught at several American 
universities, including Vassar 
College and the University of 
Vermont. He has been at St. 
Michael's for 3% years. 

Ferdinand has recently writ- 
ten a book titled Gionisme et 


said Dr. Joseph- 


Pantheisme, La Re-Creation de 
L’Homme par Jean Giono. He 
said the book deals with the 
world of Jean Giono, who has 
been hailed as “one of the grea- 
test novelists of the 20th 
century.” 

Ferdinand’s book, written in 
French, focuses on the idealism 
of Giono, who lived in France 
before the second world war. 
Ferdinand said, “Giono looked at 
the world and saw it wasn’t 
pretty the way it was. Giono 
invented a new world of his 
imagination.” 


Ferdinand’s book specifically 
studies the period of Giono’s life 
when he believed in human 
kind’s purity. That period came 
to an end in the late 1940s when 
Giono was jailed for leading a 
pacifist movement during the 
war. 


Giono’s idealism is similar to 
the dreams that Ferdinand’s 
generation had for Haiti. Ferdi- 
nand said his generation wanted 
to rebuild Haiti, using the skills 
they learned abroad. He said he 
believes one cannot go back to 
Haiti after adapting to another 
country as he has. He said there 
are fundamental differences 
between himself and his coun- 
trymen living in Haiti today. 

“IT am not of the same psychol- 
ogy as people who have lived 
under a dictatorship for the past 
30 years,” he said. 





he lives far enough from the city 
that he can hear coyotes howling 
in his back yard. 

Carpentry being one of is 
favorite activities. ‘e built his 
house and an a’ ent barn on 
part of his 17-. 2 lot, which he 
shares with his wife Allyson and 
his three children. 

Bolduc has also built a reputa- 
tion on campus as being one of 
St. Michael's most active profes- 
sors. In the last year, he has 
served on six faculty commit- 
tees, including the Faculty Coun- 
cil, which reviews tenure 
requests. 

Bolduc has seen changes in 
students at the college over the 
years. He laments that students 
are less critical of society then 
they were when he started teach- 
ing. 


“They are more like students 
in the fifties, in that they accept 
limitations, and accept racial 
inequality and world starva- 
tion,” he said. 


But regardless of how stu- 
dents change, Bolduc still likes 
being a teacher. “When a stu- 
dent tells me that I have helped 
them to see the world differ- 
ently, or to re-examine the world 
that they live in — or want to 
live in — I feel that I have done 
something very worthwhile,” he 
said. 
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Gralhses 


To subruit an item to “Grattiti,” write your submission on a 3x5 card and put it in an envelope 
along wich one dollar and drop it off at The Defender office in Alliot 210 or mail to campus box 
247 by Friday afternoon at 3 p.m. Since this is the last issue of The Defender for this semester, no 


E 


more submissions will be accepted until September. 





Roses are red, 
Violets are blue, 


This is the last Defender, 
Yaaaaaaaahooo000 


To the 3 St. M’s people who I lent my UVM ID to: I thought I was being nice when I let you 
check 3 books out in my name. Now I'm out $70. If you still have them, RETURN THEM! It’s 


not a big deal to you, but it is to me. 
a 





k of you when | 





F itz: I'm looking for you. 


You owe me $4.00. 
The Flyers beat the Ran 


me % 
. Sy oy 
the S % 2% 
my hard-boiled eggs into “ey Yen ag 
: urple... but oh, not “Cg “0, Ge 
steaming P' ng t eC, 
i ack and Ss! 4.4 
too long ‘til we ets i hk se Ya 
i i wing = ple, 
oy a bon fire — your lips glo “8°. Dush Me! % a 
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into the Winooski River, 


a lam The Walrus 


IN YOUR 





Church & Main St. 


Burlington, 863-9182 
‘the best damn bar in town’ 


MISSING SOME FUN 
LIFE? 
YOU'RE MISSING TEXAS 


OPENING APRIL 15th 
Never a Cover 


Open 7 Nights a Week 
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Jefferson Airplane’s album 
brings the 60’s to the 80’s 


By Mike Luoma 
Jefferson Airplane 2400 Fulton 
Street (RCA) 

This one’s the myth-maker, 
the legend builder, the 20th 
anniversary anthology. Any 
review of 2400 Fulton Street 
can’t truly be a review at all — 
this music, with songs like 
“Somebody to Love” and “White 
Rabbit”, has stood the test of 20 
years time, and can still speak to 
future generations. Instead, in 
looking at the album we can look 
back at the Jefferson Airplane, 
back at 1967-71, when people 
used words like “groovy” and 
“flower power”, when Haight- 
Ashbury was in full swing, and 
when an old Victorian mansion 
in San Francisco housed some of 
the more volatile and creative 
people of the age. 


Looking at where the most 
prominent members of the Air- 
plane are now can give us some 
idea of why the Airplane was 
special in bringing together 
creativity and talent. None of 
the founding members of Jeffer- 
son Airplane, which became Jef- 
ferson Starship, then Starship, 
are still in the group. 


Grace Slick is the only 
member of Starship remaining . 
from the Airplane’s heyday. Air- 
plane founders Paul Kantner 
and Marty Balin have their own 
new band, along with Airplane 
bassist Jack Casady, called the 
KBC Band. Airplane lead guita- 
rist Jorma Kaukonen plays solo 
sometimes, and other times with 
Casady as Hot Tuna, in smaller 
clubs where he can jam without 
the restrictions of a fixed group. 
Starship, as often admitted pub- 
licly by Slick, is merely a com- 
mercial pop enterprise, but even 


Yearbook Staff Positions 
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@ Executive Editor 
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® Section Editors 
® Photo Editor 
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@® Art Editors 


@® Layout Editors 
® Copy Editors 


DEADLINE APRIL 13th! 
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the other spin-offs of Jefferson 
Airplane can’t match the inten- 
sity of that five-year period. On 
2400 Fulton Street the best of 
that period is submitted for 
approval by posterity. 


2400 Fulton Street is the quin- 
tessential retrospective anthol- 
ogy, complete with liner notes 
by one of the period's finest 
chroniclers, Ben Fong-Torres, 
former writer and senior editor 
of Rolling Stone (which coincid- 
entally was begun in 1967 also). 


In the notes, Fong-Torres 
reminisces about the late sixties 
and the Airplane’s place in 
music history. When the Air- 
plane was in full bloom, it was 


Fong-Torres who wrote about. 


the group and their house as 
they were recording tracks for 
what would become their Volun- 
teers LP. Several songs from 
that LP appear on 2400, includ- 
ing “We Can Be Together’, 
“Volunteers” and ‘Wooden 
Ships”. 

Fong-Torres quoted then Air- 
plane drummer Spencer 
Dryden, and described the man- 
sion itself: 


“[Spence said] ‘Man, I think 
we should call it [the then 
unnamed Volunteers] 2400 Ful- 
ton. You know, put a bunch of 
derelicts and freaks on the porch 
and put that on the album. 
That’s where it’s all gone down 
this year.’ ...The Jefferson Air- 
plane have impressed the man- 
sion with its own brand of living. 
The visitor is greeted first by a 
room filled with a ping-pong 
table. Next in sight — the dining 
room — larger and more lavish 
— is occupied by a billiard table.” 

Now we have an album called 
2400 Fulton Street, with a group 


of freaks and derelicts on the 
cover known as the Jefferson 
Airplane, and with their finest 
work inside. The LP itself is 
broken down by sides in four 
categories: “Beginnings”, “Psy- 
chedelia”, “Revolution” and 
“Airplane Parts”. Each side 
offers a different view of the 
Airplane, with some pre-Grace 
Slick tunes and “Somebody to 
Love” on side one, the truly 
“trippy” music of acid rock on 
side two, the anger of the age 
expressed on side three, and 
sadly, on side four, the disinti- 
gration and erosion of the group. 


Somehow this anthology cap- 
tures the essence of the Air- 
plane, distilling it down and 
presenting it to those of us who, 
like myself, were two or three 
years old when the music was 
being made. 


The Jefferson Airplane dis- 
solved as its era disappeared. 
Two decades and a generation 
later we can look back and 
imagine with the help of Fong- 
Torres’ liner notes what the’ 
“Wild Tyme” (to borrow a title) 
was like. 


Towards the close of his 
notes, Fong-Torres brings 2400 . 
Fulton Street into the eighties: 
“In September 1985, the Air- 
plane House was sold... A few 
days before the Starship staff 
moved out, I dropped by to 2400 
Fulton Street one more time. 
With the pool table and the 
funky furniture gone, I could see, 
more clearly than ever, the mix 
of classic, turn-of-the-century 
Victoriana that was the house, 
and the crazed collage of colors 
and clippings that was the 
Sixties.” 
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Students “stake” claim 
to get admitted 


By Megan McKeever 

When applying to colleges for 
acceptance, students often 
include various additional items 
to make themselves stand out 
from the other candidates. This 
year some of the applicants were 
exceptionally original. 

One student included a garden 
stake with his application. He 
runs a business that makes the 
stakes, which are used to identify 
seeds planted in a garden. 
‘Another student included a 
videotape of.a play in which he 
performed. John Sheehey, 
Director of Admissions, said 
“added extras” are common, but 
these are two new ideas. 

He said they are anticipating 
480 students for the incoming 
freshman class, and have 
received 2,458 applications. Stu- 
dents from 31 states have app- 
lied, as well as 12 students from 
other countries. The majority 
are from Massachusetts, total- 
ling 886. New York is next in 
line, with 214 applicants. 

Excluding exploratory 
majors, business appears to be 
the most desired major for the 
applicants. Political science and 
psychology are also popular. 

Ten valedictorians are among 
the candidates for the incoming 
class, said Sheehey. He said the 





Angel Hea 


average accepted student falls 
within the top 25 percent of 
their class. The average Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test (SAT) score 
for those applying to St. 
Michael’s is 967, and i,025 for 
those who have been accepted. 
When reviewing the applica- 
tions, Sheehey said the academic 
information is reviewed first. 
They look at the courses carried; 
mainly a strong sequence in 
math, sciences, social studies, 
and foreign languages. They also 
look for a solid B average in all 
college preparatory courses. 
SAT scores and recommenda- 
tions from school counselors are 
reviewed next. Extracurricular 
involvement and other recom- 
mendations are also reviewed. 
The admissions committee, con- 
sisting of four faculty members 
and two deans, select the possi- 
ble candidates for the incoming 
freshman class. 
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St. Michael’s college fine arts department recently performed Neil Co: 


’s “The Good Doctor.” 


Shown here ina scene titled The Sneeze are, clockwise from top, Leslie Guyer, Jim Lapierre, Steve 
Sawicki, Pete DiCaprio, and Carol Jacques. (Photo by, Sturges:) 


Play offers remedy for blues 


By Andrew Geffken 


“The Good Doctor” brought’ 


the age-old antidote of laughter 
to the McCarthy Arts Center. 
The play was performed March 
24-28 and during Parents’ 
Weekend. 

“The Good Doctor” was 
written by~Neil Simon. Simon 
wrote the play from his knowl- 
edge of Anton Chekhov's short 
stories. ) 

Steven Sawicki played the 
narrator, an absent-minded, 
debonair writer who doctored 
the audience through his imagi- 
nary world of nine skits. Sawicki 
gave a convincing performance. 

James Lapierre as Cherdyahov 

the Sneezer” and Peter DiCa- 
prio as the General blew “The 
Sneeze” to its comic limits. A 


light-hearted study into the dark 
world of obsession, the skit 
ended with a scene of untimely 
self-destruction. 

Next, Jessica Donovan boldly 
projected her role of shrewd- 


cruelty in “The Governess.” 


Julia, an innocent nanny played 
by Meg James, showed oppres- 
sion to be a ‘no joking” matter 

The third skit, “Surgery”, was 
a farcical production. Patrick 
Fitzgibbons played the Sexton. 
After the production, Fitzgib- 
bons said he was pleased with 


the show: “The skits allowed 
small groups to work together. 
This helped you to develop your 
character.” 

The most solemn piece was a 
musical. ‘Too Late for Happi- 
ness” was well sung by Su Reid 


rt gives its 


audience the jitters 


By Anne Geggis 

Angel Heart is one of those 
movies that draws the viewer in 
with a dark, undeniable power, 
causing screaming nerves and a 
case of the jitters. Director Alan 
Parker leads his audience along a 
trail of dead bodies, mystical 
incantations, torrid sex and voo- 


doo rites. 
The film, set in 1955, begins 


like a typical detective story. 
New York detective Harry 
Angel (Mickey Rourke) is sum- 
moned to a Baptist church in 
Harlem to meet with a client. 


“Angel seems to be an average 


gumshoe complete with 
wrinkled clothing, sweat stains, 






slightly greasy hair and a five 
o'clock shadow that won't quit. 
It’s his client, Louis Cyphre, 
(Robert DeNiro), a gentleman 
with very long fignernails and a 
dark ponytail who proves to bea 
bit unusual. 

Cyphre wants Angel to track 
down a once-famous, pre-war 
crooner called Johnny Favorite. 
Cyphre would like to get in touch 
with Favorite because of a debt 
Favorite owes him. This seems 
like a routine assignment to 
Angel until he starts on Favor- 
ite’s trail. The people that knew 
Favorite don't want to talk about 
his possible whereabouts. 
Apparently with good reason, as 





a series.of murders begins to 
unfold. 

The movie slowly evolves out 
of its detective genre into the 
world of the occult as Angel 
tracks down Cyphre’s former 
business associate. As in every 
detective story, the detective 
learns something about himself 
during his quest. 

Director Alan Parker, who 
also directed “Pink Floyd — The 
Wall” mesmerizes his audience 
into horrified fascination. Don’t 
go to this movie hoping to 
soothe frazzled nerves. 

“Angel Heart” is presently 
showing at the Nickelodeon 


Theatre in Burlington. 


Coming 
April 15th 


4 


“s= 165 Church Street. 


and Peter DiCaprio. Comment- 
ing on the skit, Su Reid said their 
intention was “to get across to 
the audience that it was ‘not too 
late for happiness’ for the 
elderly people.” 

The character Peter in ‘The 
Seduction” was played with 
charm and wit by Mike MacMul- 
lin in his promising debut. 

Dani Duggan gave a moving 
and convincing portrait’ of a 
struggling actress in “The Audi- 


tion.” Duggansplayed Neena, a‘ 


peasant girl from some obscure 
town in Russia. The skit surpris- 
ingly rose above the sentimental 
into the heart of an overwhelm- 
ing question: “why do we 
suffer?” 


Karen Soden ably portrayed 
the raving woman in “The 
Defenseless Crature.” After the 
show, Soden, the Administrative 
Assistant for the Fine Arts 
Department, said the produc- 
tion “went really well, people 
worked well together, consider- 
ing the time.” She explained that 
because of Playboy of the West- 
ern World, the fall production, 
their rehearsal time had been cut 
to a third. 

Also on the success of the 
show, Joanne Rathgeb said a 
judge representing the Ameri- 
can College Theater Festival 
gave a positive response in 
respect to the technical aspects 


of the play 


Movie Listings 


Angel Heart (R): 12:00, 2:30, 4:50, 7:20, 9:45 pm at the 
Nickelodeon Theatre, 863-9515. 

Black Widow (R): 7:10, 9:10 pm at the Century Plaza, 862- 
4343, 

Blind Date (PG-13): 12:25, 2:30, 4:35, 7:00, 9:05 pm at the 
Nickelodeon Theatre, 863-9515. 

Burglar (R): Monday-Thursday 7:00, 9:30 pm at Cinema 
1-2-3, 862-1908. 

Crocodile Dundee (PG-13): 7:25 pm af Cinema 1-2-3, 862- 
1908.. 

Hoosiers (PG): 6:55, 9:10 pm at the Merrill Showcase Thea- 
tre, 863-4494. 

Lethal Weapon (R): 12:20, 2:40, 5:00, 7:25, 9:45 pm at the 
Nickelodeon Theatre, 863-9515. 

Mannequin (PG): 7:05, 9:20 pm at the Merrill Showcase 
Theatre, 863-4494. ‘ 

The Mission (PG): 6:50, 9:05' pm at the Merrill Showcase 
Theatre, 863-4494. 
Nightmare on Elm Street II] (R): 9:45 pm at Cinema 1-2-3, 
862-1908. 
Platoon (R): 12:00, 2:15, 4:40, 7:15, 9:40 pm at the Nickeld- 
deon theatre, 863-9515. “ 
Police Academy 4 (PG): 12:10, 2:20, 4:30, 7:00, 9:00 pm, 
12:00 am at the Nickelodeon Theatre, 863-9515. 

Radio Days (PG): 7:20, 9:15 pm at the Century Plaza, 862- 
4343, 

Some Kind of Wonderful (PG-13): Monday-Thursday 7:15,, 
9:25 pm at Cinema 1-2-3, 862-1908. 

Star Trek IV (PG): 6:30, 8:40 pm at Essex Cinemas, 879- 
0600. : 

Tin Men (R): 11:45 am, 2:15, 4:45, 7:15, 9:45 pm at the 
Nickelodeon Theatre, 863-9515. 

Witchboard (R): 9:25 pm at the Merrill Showcase Theatre, 
863-4494. 


*** Times apply to weekdays only. Listings compiled on April 
2, 1987. Showings may have changed. Consult theaters for 
weekend times and further information. 
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Come support 
Rick Dobler and 
Cathy Barnett, 
two of St. Mike’s 
BEST! 


Come support 
Rick Dobler and 
Cathy Barnett, 
two of St. Mike’s 
BEST! 










presented by 
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of VERMONT rye 


SATURDAY APRIL 25, 1987 


TIME: PREJUDGING — 10:00 A.M. 
EVENING FINALS — 7:00 P.M. 
PLACE: FLYN N FLYNN THEATRE 
é <i> mW 153 Main Street 
Burlington, Vermont SPECIAL GUEST JUDGES 
TICKETS: PREJUDGING — $5.00 PENNY PRICE 
NOVICE CLASS EVENING FINALS — $13.00 MIKE ASHLEY 
ai $10.00, $7.00, se 
AVAILABLE AT: 
GOLD'S GYM'"of VERMONT 655-3232 


FLYNN THEATRE BOX OFFICE - Tickets available in Student 
DIAL 86-FLYNN 863-5966 Life Office (Jenny), Alliot Hall 


UVM CAMPUS TICKET OFFICE - 656-3085 
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The St. Michael’s men’s lacrosse team fell to New England 
College 14-7 on Saturday. New England College is currently 
ranked fifth in the Division III coaches poll in New England. 

High scorers for the Knights were Ray Roch and Rob Phelan 

| with two goals each. George Finn had one goal and three 
assists. (File Photo) 









St. Michael’s Sports Information Director Gerry Miles, a 1981 
__ | graduate of the University of New Hampshire will be resign- 
__ | ing his position as the SID for next year. Miles is returning to 
_ | his former job, working for the Portsmouth Herald in Ports- 
_ | mouth, NH. He originally left the Herald in 1984. (File photo) 
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DAVID LINDLEY 
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FLYNN THEATRE BOX OFFICE (802) 86-FLYNN 
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WWPV BENEFIT 
CONCERT 


| Monday, April 20th 


By Mark Keeney 


The 1987 men’s lacrosse sche- 
dule opened with three presea- 
son games in the Boston area 
over the March 21 weekend. The 
Purple Knights easily buried 
Curry College and Northeastern 
University by scores. of 15-4 and 
13-7 respectively. - 

During a game with Boston 
University, the Knights were 
down 7-4 with only five minutes 
left in the final period. The 
sticks of the Knights came alive 
and scored five goals in the 
remaining five minutes to win 
9-7. 

The team’s first official game 
of the season came March 28 
against UMass Boston. The final 
result was a 19-3 routing of 
UMass with 11 goals scored in 


. the first half. 


Head coach Jeff Culkin is 
pleased by what he has seen so 
far by his players and is optimis- 
tic about having his best season 
record yet with the Purple 
Knights. The Knights were 
second to New England College 
in the Cox Division last year in 
NCAA Division III play. Culkin 
wants to see his 7-3 record of last 
year bettered and this includes 
plans in taking the Cox title. 

“I was very pleased with the 
way we played in Boston and the 
scrimmages gave us a chance to 
work on our full field offense,” 
Culkin said. 


Junior, Mike Riddell, the 
team’s top point man and MVP 
from last year, as well as the 
offensive on field leader is cur- 
rently out with an ankle injury. 
Riddell hopes to be on the field 
by the first week in April. Tak- 
ing up the slack for Riddell along 
with co-captain Ray Roch is jun- 


(cont. from PB. 12) 


letes on all the teams throughout 
the other sports schedules. 

“I wanted to keep in touch 
with’ my soccer players, in order 
to get them involved with in- 
door soccer in the off-season, but 
the ski meets on the weekend 
made that difficult. I had to rely 
on my captains to keep the com- 
‘munication channels open.” 


e Symmetry 
@ Surgeon General’s Warning 


® Barry O'Doherty 


HUNT’S 


__ at Main St., Burlington 


$3.00 cover 


All proceeds to 
WWPV-FM in 
Colchester 
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Knights strive towin Cox 
Division Ill championship 


ior transfer student Jeff Cash- 
men who brings two years of 


_ prior experience at Bethany Col- 


lege on a club level. 

Cashmen is pleased with his 
new surroundings and team- 
mates and is looking forward to 
a fair amount of playing time for 
the Knights. In the UMass Bos- 
ton game, Cashmen netted two 
goals and fed five assists. Roch 
had the game high with five 
goals. 

- Culkin said, “The players have 

really pulled together without 
Riddell’s on-field leadership to 
rely on. The keys for success lie 
in that he has a great deal of 
depth and quality at each 
position.” 

There are 18 returning letter- 
men this season and the team 
boasts five seniors for leader- 
ship. “There is more maturity on 
this year’s squad as each player is 
having to work seriously for 
playing time. Four to five mid- 
field lines will see action during 
a typical game this season. Four 
‘or five individual players will be 
used during a game at both def- 
ensive and attack positions,” 
Culkin said. 


The view from the net this 
‘year will be seen mostly by 

sophomore Rick Kelly who was 
4-0 last season. Kelly played the 
first half of the UMass game and 
did not let in any shots. Fresh- 
man Ray Cormier is expected to 
see action over the season, in 
goal as well. 

Defense will be lead by senior 
co-captain Brian Pietz and hard- 
hitting junior Steve Mercik. 
Competing for the third spot on 
the starting line are Kevin 
Leary, Brian'Begos, Mike Carr, 
Steve O'Neill and John Ross. All 





A degree 


these men have the potential to 
play and are having to work hard. 
for the chance to get into games. 

Midfield is an even greater 
resource of pood ball handlers 
for Culkin to choose from. There 
are 13 men looking for playing 
time at this position for the 
Knights. Seniors Rob Phelan, 
Jim McCormack and Mike 
Petrosillo have the edge in expe- 
rience, but last year’s freshmen 
sensation Andy Kuczo is right 
there, too. Kuczo had two goals 
in the UMass game adding to 
last year’s totals of nine goals 
and six assists. Gerry Murphy, 
last year’s most improved player 
and Tom Wendt, beth juniors 
are expected to be involved in 
faceoffs and both bring offensive 
and defensive ability to the field. 
Mark McDonough and Jim 
Waite will switch off with 
Murphy and Wendt when Cul- 
kin sees fit. Steve Linnehan, 
Kevin Quinlan, Ed Callahan, 
James Maher and John Leggat 
will all be competing with the 
above mentioned for playing 
time. 

The attack will be rnanned by 
Roch who had five goals in the 
opening game, Riddell, Cash- 
men and freshman George Finn. 
Finn is already starting and 
scored three times in the first 
game for the Knights. Backing 
up these four will be Tom: 
McCarthy and Kevin Morrison 
to fill in on occasion- 

Culkin said, “The Knights 
will run a wide-open offense as 


‘they have in the past and I am 
looking for a very successful sea- 


son with both my rookies and 
experienced fieldmen.” 

The next home game will be 
Saturday, April 11 against North 
Adams State. 
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Knights: a young team this season 








The wmiets lacrosse team defeated New England College Saturday, 7-3. The game was the 
first of the season. Clare Cavanaugh and Cynthia Dursi scored three goals each and Diane 
Slahtowsky scored one to bring the women’s record to 1-0. (Photo Debby Gavron) 


‘Spring sports update 
Baseball delayed until 1989 


By Jeffrey Chalbeck 
St. Michael's College will 
have two more varsity sports in 
1989, baseball and softball, as 
part of the requirement for St. 
Michael’s to join the Northeast- 
10 conference next year. 
The details of these two pro- 
grams are far from settled at this 
point because of several reasons, 


according to St. Michael’s 
Athletic Director Edward 
Markey. 


Markey said, that the reason 
for dropping the baseball pro- 
gram in 1981 (short spring sea- 
son and the change in the 
academic schedule as far as 
exams are concerned) is still the 
major concern in restarting the 
program. 

‘The weather is the major fac- 
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By Jeffrey Chalbeck 

Liz Cronin, a 1983 graduate of 
Norwich University, is a first- 
year coach in three sports at St. 
Michael's College. Cronin begah 
her year coaching women’s 
soccer in the fall, followed that 
with men’s and women’s alpine 
skiing and is now beginning the 
spring season as the women’s 
lacrosse coach. 

Cronin’s- collegiate coaching 
experience came as an assistant 


a playing field. | 

“The playing field used to be 
located in the area of the 300 
townhouses,” said Markey. 
“Buildings have taken up a lot of 
the available land on‘campus.” 

Many locations have been 
considered, but have been elimi- 
nated for reasons of inconven- 
ience and cost. The north 
campus was considered, but 
Markey said, he believes dress- 
ing for the game in. Ross and 
then traveling up north would 
take away the continuity of the 
sport. The lack of facilities was 
also a factor when deciding not 
to consider the north campus as 
a possible location. Another 


location that was considered was 
the land across Route 15, which 
is owned by St. Michael’s. This 
site was also negated because it 
rous to have the ath- 
ng the busy 
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basketball and soccer coach, last 
year at Norwich. 

As the women’s soccer coach, 
Cronin’s team finished with a 
7-8-1 record, improving on last 
seasons’ 5-9 mark. Cronin was 
aided by last year’s head coach 
Joy Veronneau. 

Cronin said one of her prob- 
lems with coaching three sports, 
was the fact that the seasons 
overlapped each other. While 
women’s soccer was going on 





Guard, but the possibility of leas- 
ing a portion of this land is being 
investigated by President Reiss. 
No news has been released one 
way or the other at this time. 
Another stipulation plaguing 
the insurgence of the program is 
that a minimum of 24 games 
must be played during the sea- 
son in order for the program to 
be sanctioned by the NCAA. The 
completion of the 24-game sche- 
dule is also necessary for the 
team to participate in the tour- 
nament playoff at the end of the 
season. The 24-game minimum 
is a definite problem considering 
past baseball seasons at St. 
Michael’s only saw the comple- 
tion of an 18-game schedule. 
Markey said, regardless of all 
the implications a program will 
be in place in 1989 in one for- 
or another, even without a pla, - 
ing field if necessary. 
/ “We have a program, 
even if we abs to utilize fields 


will 


man 
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.the alpine ski team was well into 

their land based training pro- 
gram. St. Michael’s graduate 
Hugh Rawlins was the interim 
skiing coach during the soccer 
season. 

During the ski season, Cronin 
said, her team aided her 
throughout the season. 

“Everybody helped in the 
technical aspects,” Cronin said. 
“We had a very successful sea- 
son, both individually and team 


By Mark Keeney 
The St. Michael's womens 
lacrosse team has a new look this 


_year with the absence of former 


head coach Todd Waddsworth. 
Waddsworth is currently attend- 
ing the University of Minnesota 
working on his doctorate in 


' philosophy. 


New coaching duties have 
been assigned to Liz Cronin. 
Cronin who received her mas- 
ters degree in education with 
emphasis on physical education 
from Norwich University last 
year has been busy this year. 
During the fall she ran the 
womens soccer program and 
with no break switched to shut- 
tling and coaching the alpine ski 
teams while they trained and 


’ raced. While basketball and soft- 


ball are her forte, Cronin has 
quickly adapted to these chal- 
lenges and hopes to have a win- 
ning season on the lacrosse field. 

With only two seniors on the 
team, the squad is very young. 
Captains are seniors: Karen 
Grimm at defensive wing, Lisa 
Kendall in goal and junior Clare 
Cavanaugh at center. 

The Lady Knights have-an 11- 
game schedule. Like the men’s 
team, the women had a 7-3 
record last season and look td 
improve on that. Two of those 
defeats came to the tough squads 
of the University of Vermont 
and Middlebury College. The. 
only other loss came at the hands 
of Skidmore College in a close 
13-12 decision. 

While Cronin concedes her 
team is very young, she said 


“they are ambitious and want to 


learn the game to its full extent.” 
The team from goalies for- 
ward looks as follows: Kendall, 


one third of the tri-captain scene 
is back in the crease for her 
fourth year. Kendall finished 
last season with a 7-3 record, 
stopping 87 of 177 shots for a 
491 shot saved percentage aver- 


age. Backing up Kendall is Mary | 


Brouillette with knowledge of 


both defensive play and goalie. 
Cronin will most likely look to 


sophomore Sue O’Brien for a 
stater at point position. Another 
sophomore, Maura O'Connell 
will be starting at cover point. 
Grimm brings her speed and 
skill back this year to the third 
man position. Seeing action at 
the defensive wing will be 


sophomores Kathy Schiavi and — 


Patty Porter. Both combine 


excellent athletic ability with — 
speed as on-field weapons for” 


the Knights. 


The third part of the tri- 
captain trio will be Cavanaugh 
standing tall at the center posi- 
tion. Cavanaugh, the leading 
returning scorer put 25 shots 
past opposing goalies last sea- 
son. She is able to cover much of 
the field. with excellent endu- 
-rance, helped by her cross coun- 
.try skiing for St. Michael’s this 
. winter. Moving to new positions 
of attack wings this year are 
Monica Posse and Laurie Liberty 
due to their speed which will 
‘create more goal scoring oppor- 
‘tunities. Veteran Heather With- 
‘ington will hold down the first 
-home position with Mary Beth 


Kelleher and Marybeth Mooney > 


| rotating forward positions. 
; Three key freshmen that will 


.see a good amount of time on 


attack are Diane Slahtosky, Cyn- 


thia Dursi and Rebecca Keene. 


All three bring quality expe- 
rience to the program as well as 


excellent speed and stickhan- 


dling abilities. 


_ Cronin said, “The offense will 
change little from previous 


‘years, relying on the center to 


create offensive moves. The 
Lady Knights have been work- 
ing hard on give-and-go tech- 


niques as well as pick setting in 


their overall attack.” 


The next home game is Fri- . 
day, April 10 when they host — 


Siena College. 





Liz Cronin, a 2 1983 Penge of Norwich University is a first’ yt 
year head coach in three sports: women’s soccer, men’s and a ils 


women’s alpine skiing and women’s lacrosse. (Photoby Diane 
Marty) 


Cronin said. 

Even though Cronin lacked 
experience as a coach and ski — 
racer on the collegiate level, her r 
teams finished in third place 
(women) and fourth place 
(men) overall in Division II 
combined with the nordic team. 

Cronin said she likes her posi- — 
tion, but feels its very difficultto _ 
keep in contact with all her ath- | 


wise.” “The team had a great 
attitude, they supported me and 
made it an enjoyable expe- 
rience,’ Cronin said. 

Cronin sau she relied on her 
basic coaching philosophy to 
help her athletes as far as their 
mental preparatien was 
concerned. 

“We worked basically with 
communication-bringing prob- 
lems they had out into the open ; ‘ -_ 
so they could deal with them,” —‘(on't to pg. 11) 
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